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HORACE, AN APPRECIATION 1 



By Moses Stephen Slaughter 
University of Wisconsin 



" To mold the faltering speech of childhood, to fashion the heart 
of youth by gentle precepts, to be a corrector of harshness, malice, 
and anger, to portray virtuous actions, and by familiar examples train 
the rising generation, and finally to sustain the weak and console the 
discouraged," is the mission of the poet to society as set down by 
Horace in his latest published work. 

While this cannot be regarded as his whole literary creed, for 
Horace is here emphasizing one point of view in a special plea to the 
emperor asking his considerate indulgence and active interest in the 
literature of the day, it is none the less a singularly significant passage, 
revealing, as it does, Horace's underlying conception of the functions 
of literature. To him the didactic and ethical make the strongest plea, 
and while he recognizes that the giving of pleasure is a legitimate end of 
the literary art, and nurses a slight hope that a faint breath of the 
Grecian Muse has been vouchsafed to him in gracious moments, it 
is, after all, in the pursuit of the quid verum atque deceits, that he finds 
his greatest pleasure if not his truest expression. For this he reads 
Homer, because Homer better than professional philosophers teaches 
the quid pulchrum, the quid turpe, the quid utile. 

There is no mistaking this dominant note in the character of the 
poet. It is constantly appearing in his lighter odes as well as in his 
more serious essays. And it is this ethical quality of his genius, in 
spite of his Grecian facility and lightness of touch — the curiosa 
felicitas which so impressed his Roman readers — that reveals in Horace 
the essential Roman. 

Each nation has its own point of view from which it looks at the 
world and its own peculiar weapons with which it attacks the problems 

1 President's address, read at the meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, Chicago, March 29, 1907. 
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of life. When we think of the Roman it is the practical man who 
stands before us, the man who does, and we expect to see him subor- 
dinate all other considerations to the one end of accomplishment. 
Whatever powers he may possess all are made to bend to this inborn 
tendency. If he has a sense of beauty it is not as with the Greek an 
end in itself, but a means to an end. The Romans were not devoid of 
imagination, constructive poetical imagination, too, or they never 
could have had a Lucretius or a Vergil, but it found expression in 
action rather than in words. When the Roman "yearned beyond the 
skyline " it was not to satisfy an intellectual or spiritual curiosity, but 
to satisfy the practical desire for conquest. 

And so with other qualities of his genius. In philosophy the 
Roman does not set about constructing systems of speculative thought, 
but formulates a set of rules for the conduct of life, or lets this natural 
tendency of his toward concrete ethics find expression in his literature. 
Livy recommends the reading of history because in its pages may be 
found models for right conduct and contrary examples which may 
serve as a warning and save from depravity. And Tacitus considers 
it the chief purpose of the historian to rescue virtue from oblivion. 
With this essentially Roman point of view Horace would have been 
in the fullest sympathy. 

It is the increasing recognition of the principle that the value of a 
national literature lies in the success with which it voices the national 
spirit that accounts for the new place of honor it has of late years 
become the fashion to grant Latin literature. This recognition though 
tardy is well deserved, for the "lords of the earth," whose destiny it 
was, says Vergil, "to rule the world, to impose peace, to protect the 
weak, and beat down the proud," have left a literature saturated with 
their dominating characteristics. Into such a heritage Horace was 
bom, to the most dignified language ever spoken by man, to a national 
literature imbued with eloquent patriotism, to a philosophy ethical in 
character, and he takes his place in the direct line of national tradition. 

Their satire the Romans claim as an original contribution to the 
history of letters and formal satire is indeed a constant element in 
their literature from Ennius to Juvenal, while the spirit of satire is 
found in all their compositions from the De rerum natura of Lucretius 
to the Annals of Tacitus. Horace was therefore only taking up with 
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the national habit when he began to write. He makes his dramatic, 
conversational satire the vehicle of literary criticism, of reflections on 
life, and of comments on passing events, and with ridicule as an 
instrument, makes it a means of moral reform. 

It is owing partly to his training and residence at Athens and 
partly to a certain Greek element in his disposition, that Horace all 
his life courted the lyric muse of the Greeks and met with pronounced 
success, a success which, however, did not entirely satisfy him, for 
late in life he returns to the more didactic form of composition with 
evident satisfaction. Abandoning the dramatic and conversational 
element of his earlier essays, he surrenders himself to subjects of per- 
sonal interest, friendship, philosophy, and informal literary criticism. 
Of this latter sort are the charming letter to Tibullus, the discreet 
communication to Tiberius, and others which make constant reference 
to his delight in the country, his professed preference for philosophical 
studies, and the exposition of his philosophical creed, furnishing as 
they do a picture of the poet friendly, kindly, ironically self-critical, 
and a trifle worldly wise. 

We are all familiar with the literary forces at work in Horace's 
day, and for that reason the attitude he assumes toward his contem- 
poraries possesses unusual interest. Of his earlier contemporaries 
he does not mention Cicero, whom he must have seen about the streets 
of Rome and probably heard in the Senate House. There could have 
been, however, little in common between men of tastes and habits of 
life so diverse. Catullus is mentioned once, and that in a slighting 
reference to him as the author of the favorite songs of the popular 
singer of the day. Horace rather ungenerously ignores Catullus' 
contribution to lyric poetry and his skill in the use of Greek meters. 

Lucretius, who died when Horace was ten years old, he could not 
have known, but there are evidences of the influence of the older poet 
upon him, and there is perhaps one reference to the De rerum natura 
in an ode where he confesses to a lapse of faith in the gods due to the 
teachings of natural science, a playful reference to sacred things which 
Lucretius could not have appreciated and which shows how far away 
Horace was from that serious belief in the gods which caused Lucre- 
tius so much anxiety of mind and such severe labor in his effort to 
free men's minds from superstition. The stern attitude of the great 
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rationalist was utterly foreign to Horace. Both poets were professed 
followers of Epicurus — Lucretius all the time, and Horace occasionally 
— and Epicurus' quietistic philosophy and general scheme of life on 
the whole seem better suited to this urbane man of the world than 
to Lucretius who preaches his gospel of the blessedness of death with 
all the enthusiasm of the Hebrew prophet. 

Of the men more nearly his contemporaries, Horace lived on terms 
of the most sincere and sympathetic friendship with Vergil, to whom 
he owed his introduction to Maecenas, and his entree to the literary 
circle of which theirs became the greatest names. Vergil is the 
optimus Vergilius, the soul than whom earth never bore a whiter. 
He is the animae dimidium meae, whom the land-loving Horace unwil- 
lingly intrusts to a ship whose builder must, he says, have borne about 
a heart encased in triple brass. The shy reserved Vergil, shrinking 
from all publicity, no doubt found great pleasure in the social friend- 
liness of his rather communicative brother poet. And to him Horace 
must have revealed the more serious and earnest side of his character. 
An idealist of the fine quality of Vergil could not have made an 
intimate friend of any man who was not inspired in some measure by 
a similar faith. Horace's best odes show this kinship with Vergil's 
genius, particularly the patriotic and political odes, though he was 
not sustained by the constant faith nor inspired by the elevated patrio- 
tism of the author of the Aeneid. The pure idealism of Vergil and the 
sweeping rationalism of Lucretius are in strong opposition, while 
the restrained realism of Horace leads him safely along that middle 
road whose virtues he is so fond of praising. 

Of other contemporaries, Propertius was, according to tradition, a 
persona non grata to Horace, and Ovid, who gives Horace the title of 
numerosus, he does not mention. In Tibullus, Horace found a 
companion spirit, congenial because of their common love of poetry 
and nature, and from a certain melancholy arising from delicate health. 
Other men of his day in the field of letters and politics are familiarly 
addressed in his various odes and epistles, and it is clear that this man, 
by force of his personality and his poetic gift, came to enjoy the friend- 
ship of the best men in Rome. 

Horace's poetical worth is briefly summarized by an admiring 
Roman critic, Quintilian, who says that he is plenus iucunditatis et 
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gratiae, full of charm and grace, and is very happy and daring, 
felicissime audax, in his use of language. The rank of vates sacer 
would hardly be claimed for him by his most enthusiastic admirer. 
No one recognizes better than he does himself his limitations as a poet. 
He repeatedly disclaims possession of the highest inspiration and 
insists that his is not the voice to sing the high praise of invincible 
Caesar in epic and dramatic verse, nor is he a second Pindar, that 
Dircean swan accustomed to mount to the clouded height of heaven, 
but he laboriously gathers inspiration for his humble verse as the 
Matine bee sips honey from the sweet thyme. Neither in inspiration 
nor in utterance would he place himself in rivalry with the great poets 
of the world. 

In one of his earlier essays, he mentions as necessary to a poet, 
ingenium, mens divinior, and os magna sonaturum — genius, inspira- 
tion, and elevated language — without which all composition is mere 
prose. No higher title than this does he claim for his Satires and 
Epistles which but for the accident that they are written in hexameter 
verse are to all intents and purposes plain prose. A re-arrangement of 
words would not affect his lines materially, he says, and would not 
reveal, as in the epic of Ennius, the disiecti membra poetae. 

But it would be a mistake to estimate his lyric verse by the standard 
he sets for the Satires and Epistles. In his Odes he rises occasionally 
to the os magna sonaturum of elevated poetry, but it is above all his 
felicity, his happy success in finding the fitting phrase, that astonishes 
his reader and defeats his imitator or translator. This it is that 
makes him so eminently quotable, and if culture, as it has been whim- 
sically defined, consisted in the ability to recognize allusions, a knowl- 
edge of Horace would be indispensable to every seeker after that much 
maligned and most elusive by-product of education. 

The inevitable phrase, the happy epithet, the packed sentence, 
constitute a large part of Horace's gift, and bear witness to unques- 
tioned genius if not to inspiration. Examples in great number will 
occur to any reader of Horace : 

Sed levius fit patientia, quicquid corrigere est nefas 

Endurance lightens what 'tis wrong to change; 
or 

Nihil est ab omni parte beatum 

No man is altogether happy; 
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or 

Caelum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt 
They change their climate but not their temper who cross the sea; 
or 

Oderunt hilarem tristes tristemque iocosi 

The long-faced hate the lively man, the jokers hate the long-faced 
man (Gildersleeve). 

The form of his lyric verse was of course imitative, and it would be 
difficult to overestimate his debt to the Greek poets in the matter of 
meters. He is proud of the debt and considers it high enough praise 
to have been the first to set Latin words to the lyric measures of Greece. 
In his hands the verse of Archilochus and Anacreon, of Sappho and 
Alcaeus, suffers no dishonor. His Sapphics may, perhaps, leave some- 
thing to be desired when compared with those of the golden Sappho, 
but in the Alcaic he has achieved a success that would surprise his 
Greek original. " Not so free and light in movement as the verse of 
Alcaeus, the Horatian Alcaic is," says Tennyson, "perhaps the state- 
liest measure in the world except the Vergilian hexameter at its best." 

The Alcaic is the measure Horace selects for his best political odes 
and for bis more serious reflections on life. I need only to speak of 
the 

Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 

or 

Iustum et tenacem propositi virum, 

or 

Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero, 

to recall to your minds poems which richly deserve the praise Tennyson 
bestows upon them. Both for form and substance, Horace's Alcaics 
deserve a high place in any collection of the world's best lyrics. 

Something higher than the paupertas which Horace says impelled 
him to write is the source of the inspiration of poetry such as this. 
When full account is taken of the content of the Odes and comparison 
made with the Letters and Satires, it is easy to see the same mind and 
purpose in them both. The great difference lies in the perfection of 
form of the Odes, and this perfection of form is due to a distinct and 
original gift for metrical expression. It is the numerosus Horatius 
of Ovid. 

That Horace was conscious of the possession of this gift is evident 
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from the satisfaction with which he contemplates his own success in 
the well-known epilogue to the first collection of his lyrics : 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius 
I have builded me a monument more lasting than brass, which the countless 
series of years and the flight of time cannot destroy — turn omnis mortar. 

Horace proved himself a master in the composition of lyric verse, 
and his self-gratulation is well founded. He is the inventor of a style 
in which he has had no successor in his own or in any other tongue. 
But it is not wholly upon such achievements that his popularity rests. 
It depends largely upon the personal element in his writings, the 
essentially personal quality of his genius, his vivacity, his sense of 
humor, his kindly interest in life and shrewd observations on men and 
things, his urbanity — in a word, his humanity. 

These qualities are found in all his writings, in the Odes no less 
than in the Satires and Epistles. Recognition of this fact ought to 
reconcile the two opposing critics, one insisting that Horace is never 
Horace in the Odes, and the other contending that Horace is Horace 
only in the Odes. It is the same man throughout, with his genial 
interest in life and shrewd observance of men's conduct, joined to 
an ironical and even humorous recognition of the facts of existence, 
the same sanity of judgment and genuine friendliness of spirit. These 
qualities have won him admirers among modern men as they did 
among his own contemporaries. 

Inconsistent he confesses himself to be [non eadem est aetas, non 
mens — " my mind and mood are not always the same "), changeable too, 
but he maintains his independence of judgment and action at all times. 
Not always serious — duke est desipere in loco, "it is a pleasant thing 
to let yourself go now and then" — not always gay, he preserves 
a due sense of proportion, and ever remembers the aurea mediocritas. 

Beginning life as an Epicurean, his views change with the years 
and he approves more and more of the teachings of the Stoics, though 
he swears allegiance to no master, 

Nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri 

Nunc agilis no. 
Now as a Stoic he is deeply engrossed in affairs of state and becomes 
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a fast follower of the true Virtue. And again he stealthily slips back 
into the precepts of Aristippus, 

Nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor. 

A similar change in political creed has subjected him to the charge 
of insincerity in his attitude toward Augustus. The ardent republican- 
ism of his youth is said to have been cooled by the personal friendship 
and favors of the leaders of the Imperialistic party. Smarting from 
the defeat at Philippi, Horace wrote the sixteenth Epode in which, 
foretelling the ruin of Rome by civil war and her ultimate conquest by 
the barbarian, he invites the stronger spirits of his party to go with 
him into perpetual exile. "Let the weak and those without hope 
continue to press their ill-starred beds, but you who have courage 
cast aside womanish grief and set sail beyond the Etrurian shore," 
and seek the happy isles. 

This is a natural attitude for him to take at the time. Gradually 
his tone softens as time goes on, and twenty years after this outburst, 
as the recognized poet of Imperialism, he is commissioned to write the 
Carmen Saeculare for the games celebrated by Augustus in recognition 
of the peace and prosperity that had come to Rome through the new 
government. Many things had happened to change his mind in these 
years, and the whole Roman world had come to accept Augustus and 
his government, as the modern world has since done, as the best pos- 
sible solution of the difficulties with which Rome had been burdened 
through a century of civil war and bloodshed. 

In his personal relations with Augustus Horace maintained always 
an attitude of manly independence, and in spite of frequent solicita- 
tions from the emperor declined to become a member of the imperial 
household. He complies with Augustus' request addressed to him 
personally, only after many and repeated refusals, and when he does 
comply he writes on the condition of contemporary literature at Rome, 
and does not seek to flatter the emperor. He praises Augustus for 
what he has done in bringing peace to Italy and for his effort in the 
reorganization of society, but he studiously avoids anything like per- 
sonal friendship with him. His reason was convinced, but his heart 
was not won. With Maecenas, however, Horace's friendship was on 
an entirely different basis, that of sympathetic companionship. 
Horace was a man of too good sense, too sane judgment, not to see 
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what benefits had come to Rome and the provinces from the govern- 
ment established by Augustus. It might not appeal to his fancy, 
but it did appeal to his Roman love of law and order. 

In an entirely different sphere of life, the charge of insincerity has 
also been brought against him, and I imagine he would be highly 
amused to know that the sincerity of his love odes had ever been made 
a matter of dispute. He manifestly does not intend them to be taken too 
seriously, and there is in them always an element of banter and gentle 
raillery, with even an occasional lapse into ungentlemanly sarcasm. 

It must be remembered that Horace was forty-two when his first 
collection of Odes was published, and had already passed his tenth 
lustrum on the appearance of the second collection. Why should we 
expect in this mature bachelor the burning passion of the youthful 
Catullus, or the wailing plaint of the somewhat morbid Tibullus? 
The solitary tear is the only regretful accompaniment of the parce, 
precor, precor of Horace's farewell address to Venus. 

Horace is not a lady-like poet. He is always sufficiently virile 
with even a Whitmanesque flavor at times, but he is absolutely free 
from the morbid tendencies of modern realistic and symbolistic schools 
of poetry. 

He was after all a man living at a time and place whose conceptions 
of life are not as ours, and his candor has brought discredit upon 
him. His dealings with the Lydias and Leuconoes, the Glyceras 
and Neaeras do not, it must be admitted, show any great regard for 
the conventions, and apparently reveal a very calloused heart, but 
unfortunately for those who would make of him little more than an 
accomplished Boulevardier, the names and numbers of the fair ones 
mentioned in his songs are his best defense. The Greek names under 
which the ladies appear so frequently, lend color to the theory that 
they were at best but unsubstantial fairies, creations of a fancy filled 
with Greek songs, whose loves are but the loves of some extinct Greek 
poet, flitting about the parks and squares of the Eternal City in 
Roman dress. 

His drinking songs, too, have been the source of a peculiarly one- 
sided interpretation of his character, a boisterous conception of him 
as one wholly given to riotous living, whose chief occupation and delight 
in life is the composition of the " Massic-laden ditty." Horace's 
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gaiety and vivacity are contagious, and it is easy to miss the rest. He 
does, indeed, show great if not undue familiarity with wine of all 
grades and many names, Greek and Italian, and whether these verses 
are mere studies or records of actual experiences, they exhibit the con- 
noisseur. While he quotes with approval Ennius' saying that no 
poems of worth were ever written by drinkers of water, he laughs at 
the idea that Homer was a wine-bibber, because he happens to talk 
about wine in the Iliad. Horace believed too thoroughly in his own 
doctrine of moderation in pleasure to become himself a castaway 
from undue indulgence. 

A certain gaiety of manner and vivacity of spirit is characteristic 
of him and is found not merely in his love odes and drinking songs. 
He has a strong sense of humor, irresistible because it is sane 
and healthy, which saves him from dullness, for when he discovers 
the discussion getting too serious he abruptly ends it by some amusing 
remark or irrelevant allusion. Moreover, it is a theory of his that (in 

Milton's English), 

Joking decides great things, 
Stronglier and better oft than earnest can 

and he inquires in one of the earliest of his Satires, 

What hinders the laugher from being a teacher of the truth ? 
Quamquam ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ? 

The serious-minded reader may deplore the flippancy that occasion- 
ally characterizes his smart sayings, and the learned commentator is 
at times impelled to exclaim with a German editor of Plautus, "Aber, 
es gibt auch eine logik des witzes." 

In spite, however, of his keen sense of the ridiculous, and of his 
habitual ironical attitude of mind, his sense of humor is so strong, 
his joy in living is so sincere, that he is saved entirely from cynicism, 
that last infirmity of the feebly humorous soul. Horace's Nil admi- 
rari, the phrase that now most happily characterizes the cynic's supe- 
rior pose, was not originally meant in the sense in which it is now used, 
but was rather another expression of his favorite doctrine of modera- 
tion — "To be surprised at nothing," at no turn fortune, the fickle 
goddess, might take. It is in brief his 

Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem non secus in bonis. 
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What Horace really says is that Nil admirari is almost the only 
thing that can make and keep a man happy, 

Nil admirari prope res est una, Numici, 
Solaque quae possit facere et servare beatum. 

The times were full of familiar examples to point his moral, of the 
immoderate use of wealth, and ignominious despair and death at its 
loss. No vice is more frequently attacked in Horace's pages than the 
vice of avarice, ignoble greed, with the companion pictures of the 
spendthrift and the miser, equally far removed from the temperance 
Horace teaches. Avidienus, the miser, pouring rancid oil on his 
cabbage and Albius who has squandered his patrimony for fancy 
bronzes are familiar types to the reader of Horace. 

The quest of the Golden Fleece for the sake of the gold was as oom- 
mon in Horace's as in our own days, and as heartless, perhaps. The 
Roman excuses sound very familiar ; they were a practical people too : 
Nil satis est, quia tanti quantum habeas sis — 

Nothing is enough, because a man is respected in proportion to the amount 
of his possessions, 

or 

et genus et virtus nisi cum re vilior alga est 
Character counts for nothing unless you've got the stuff. 

When wealth is gained, what then ! Horace pictures the restless- 
ness and strenuous leisure of the rich, but his is not the gloomy 
picture that Lucretius paints, so familiar to English readers through 
Matthew Arnold's use of it in Obermann, of the disgust and loathing 
and deep weariness that fell upon the rich Roman world. He sees 
the rich man restless indeed and vainly seeking after happiness by 
continually changing his habitation and fleeing over seas in splendid 
yachts in a vain effort to escape from himself, but with truer insight 
into human nature than Lucretius, he sees that the poor man is equally 
restless, and in his own way pursues a happiness that is ever in flight. 
Of the poor he says, in Pope's paraphrase : 

They change their weekly Barber, weekly News, 
Prefer a new Japanner to their shoes, 
Discharge their Garrets, move their beds, and run 
(They know not whither) in a Chaise and one; 
They hire their sculler, and when once aboard, 
Grow sick, and damn the climate — like a Lord. 
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It is one of Horace's favorite themes that happiness does not consist 

in the multitude of one's possessions : 

Honor and gain do not bring the peaceful mind, 
Quid pure tranquillet, honos an dulce lucellum, 

but that lies in the path apart from the world, in the way of the 

quiet life — 

An secretum iter et fallentis semita vitae. 

For Horace that meant the Sabine farm — the rure beato — where he 
spent so many happy days and nights with his favorite books and 
choice friends and where he says he never borrows trouble for a single 
doubtful hour, and if Jupiter but give him life and means, however 
slender, he will furnish his own peace of mind. For fear, however, 
that he may be thought too contented even here, he confesses that 
he does not do what he ought to do, and what he ought not to 
do he does. 

Romae Tibur amem ventosus, Tibure Romam. 
At Rome I long for Tibur, at Tibur I long for Rome, inconstant ever. 

Like all Romans Horace was very fond of Rome, but unlike most 
Romans he was equally fond of the country. It is, however, the coun- 
try of Italy that he loves, and he frequently draws comparison between 
foreign places and favorite spots in his own land and always with the 
advantage in favor of his home country. Lucretilis is dearer to him 
than the mountains of Arcadia. He has no desire to visit foreign 
lands, and inquires of a returning friend if Lesbos and Samos and 
other far-famed places are not of little account as compared with 
the Campus Martius and Tiber's stream. He declares his willingness 
to praise Rhodes and fair Mytilene — at Rome. 

Horace was born in the country, in the mountains of Apulia, and 
never lost his love for his native place, nor his respect and admiration 
for the sturdy qualities of country people, nor ever ceased to honor the 
unlettered father to whose generous devotion to himself he makes 
frequent reference. 

It is by homely qualities like these, by the common virtues, even the 
common foibles of a man, that Horace wins his way into the hearts 
of generation after generation of readers. His range of interests 
is wide and his accomplishments are many. He is a lover of the coun- 
try and of the city. He is a good friend to his friends. His philoso- 
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phy is not too high for actual use, and it brought him contentment 
and a peaceful mind. As we read his words, we seem to walk with 
him the streets of the Rome he loved so well, or wander along 
Digentia's pleasing stream and drink with him from the Bandusian 
spring. 

His thought, never very original or very intense, has long since 
become absorbed in the common thought of the world, but his happy 
expression of it can never be neglected or forgotten. Though Pontifex 
and Vestal mount no more the sacred hill, the words of Horace are 
read and cherished wherever an interest in humanity rises above the 
affairs of the day, and wherever men count contentment and a tran- 
quil spirit a greater gain than much riches. 

Horace has indeed achieved what Tacitus says should be the object 
of every man's insatiable ambition — he has left a "happy memory of 
himself." 



